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ing. M. le Due d'Orleans cared for nothing but noise,
and as he threw off all restraint at these parties, there
was much difficulty in selecting guests, for the ears of
many people would have been much confused at his
loose talk, and their eyes much astonished to see him
get drunk at the very commencement of the repast, in
the midst of those who thought only of amusing and
recreating themselves in a decent manner, and who
never approached intoxication.

As the King became weaker in health, and evidently
drew near his end, I had continued interviews with
Madame d'Orleans upon the subject of the Regency,
the plan of government to be adopted, and the policy
she should follow. Hundreds of times before we had
reasoned together upon the faults of the Government,
and the misfortunes that resulted from them. What
we had to do was to avoid those faults, educate the
young King in good and national maxims, so that
when he succeeded to power he might continue what
the Regency had not had time to finish. This, at least,
was my idea, and I laboured hard to make it the idea
of M. le Due d'Orleans. As the health of the King
diminished I entered more into details; as I will
explain.

What I considered the most important thing to be
done, was to overthrow entirely the system of gov-
ernment in which Cardinal Mazarin had imprisoned
the King and the realm. A foreigner, risen from the
dregs of the people, who thinks of nothing but his
own power and his own greatness, cares nothing for
the state, except in its relation to himself. He de-
spises its laws, its genius, its advantages: he is ignorant